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fas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialixm of the Primitive Church. aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply “« in- 
elligence, and the news of the day. 

t Texrms—Free, to those who choose to receive 

Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn usacopy with his name and residence written pon it, 
tand the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 


Address * THE CIRC ULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








The Oneida - Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Tuacker, Superintendent. 

Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other pxtterns. 

C. Exxis, Master-workman. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 





PPPLILDLAAL LS 


Sewing-Silks: "Merchante and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mitier, C. Ops, Agents. 


PDRDPLPP LIPID AN 


an Assortment of our own 
stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from carefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, Ss etiedens 
Mrs. E. WultFie.p, MPOTEMFEn GCs. 


PPPPPADRALISAN 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom ‘work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Harr, Miller. 


J ob-Printing : most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circunar Office. 
G, CaMPBELL. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


DIRE IR 





Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


pt LHE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Miliing. Address, 
WORDEN, . POTNEY, 


M. L. VT. 





Wallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


AR. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, © 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 

Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting: 
in copnection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (8 ard 3rd) of the 
Oxerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 
ng Past Volumes of the Circudar, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


ba Persons writing to us on business con- 
hocted with the Cireular, or for the purpose of or- 


ering any of the above publications, are particular- 


ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
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Hope is Prophecy. 
“BY JOHN G@. SAXE. 
There is &@ dogma of the ancient sages :— 
No noble human thought, 
However buried in the dust of ages, 
Can ever come to nought. 


With kindred faith, that knows no base dejection, 
Beyond the sagest scope 

I see, afar, the final resurrection 
Of every glorious hope! 


I see, as parcel of a new creation, 
The beatific hour 

When every bud of lofty aspiration 
Shall blossom into flower! 


We are not mocked ; it was not derison 
God made our spirits free ; 

Our brightest hopes are but the dim pre-vision 
Of blessings that shall be! 


When they, who lovingly have hoped and trusted, 
Despite some transient fears, 

Shall see Life’s jarring elements adjusted, 
And rounded into spheres ! 








The First Principle of Business. 

It is to be counted a first. principle, 
that the special blessing of God upon any 
business is the grand element of success. 
There are, undoubtedly, a variety of ele- 
ments that come in to contribute to 
success, as skill in doing business, tact in 


advantage of profitable connections, the 
patronage of men and institutions, &ec. 
These are elements which are not to be 
despised, in a secondary point of view; 


tions of success—in ignoring entirely the 
principle that takes precedence of all oth- 
ers, viz., that the blessing of God is the 
special and main element concerned in 
prosperity, 
house, they labor in vain that build it; 
except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain.’ The watch- 
men may be never so correct and faithful 
in a worldly way, and the laborers never so 
skillful and industrious; yet there stands 
the fact:—‘ Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it; 

except the Lord keep the city, the wath 
man waketh but in vain.’ Is this declara- 
tion poetry, to be taken in a dreamy way, 
and as a thing to be talked of on Sundays, 
but with which we have really nothing to 
do, or shall we take it home as a universal 
matter of fact ? 

Let us look into the proof of the prop- 
osition. In the affairs of this world, the 
business that is greatest, and considered 
above all others, is that of government.— 
Now God distinctly professes in the Bible 
to do his will in this department—-to set 
up and pull down. He sent Nebuchad- 
nezzar out to eat grass for seven years, 
to learn him that ‘the heavens do rule.’ 
It is for God to say who shall, and who 
shall not prosper, and he made Nebuchad- 
nezzar acknowledge the fact by the hard- 
est discipline. He was inade to acknowl- 
edge that the Lord set him up—that it 
was by the Lord that he built that great 
city Babylon, and not by his own wisdom 
and greatness, 

The principle set forth in this instance, 
on the largest scale, is in fact opera- 
tive everywhere. The day of judgment 





State, as distinctly as possible. 


will disclose the fact, that those men who 


but the mistake of the world lies in' 
making them the first and only condi-|- 


managing the financial concerns of it, the |. 


‘Except the Lord build the |g 


make fortunes, make them by the blessing 
of God, by his purpose manifested towards 
them favorably in the pursuit of wealth, 
and not by any unaided powers of their 
own, Though they may not reepgnize 
the fact, it is none the less true that they 
are minions of providence, and their suc- 
cess is directed for greater ends than their 
private benefit. 

If God makes a difference between 

men, and prosperity, by the laws of his 
providence, is specially attached to hon- 
esty, righteousness, and faithfulness, it 
is important that we clearly comprehend, 
and strongly believe it ; for though not a 
sufficient motive for righteousness in itself, 
yet as a secondary motive, the belief that 
prosperity in business depends on pleasing 
God, would have a great effect. It would 
tend to make all the mo‘ives which now 
lead the world into unbelief and sensuality 
draw the other way. So far as we have 
an ambition to please God, so far it is 
desirable that all that part of our natures 
that is attracted by worldly business 
should draw towards God. We want our 
sails filled ; and if the wind blows that 
way we will take the benefit of it. 
It is plain that God does make a dif- 
ference between the righteous and the 
wicked, and that there is substantial 
truth in the declarations of the first 
Psalm ;-——“ Blessed is the man that 
walketh not i; the counsel of the ungodly. 
* * He shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf 
shall not wither ; and whatsoever he do- 
eth shall prosper. The ungodly are not 
o: but are like the chaff which the wind 
driveth away.” The history of the world 
from the beginning will prove that there 
is substantial truth in this position : and 
what we need is to have it fixed in us as 
the first principle of business, and clear it 
of dreamy unbelief. 

We sce that God prospered Abra- 
ham, so that he rose from nothing to 
be a great king, and had three huidred 
servants, and was stronger than every 
body around him, and had command of 
kings, and took their captives from them. 
Then we see that Jacob had the blessing 
of God upon him, so that, standing side 
by side with his brother Esau, he rose 
above him in prosperity. When he went 
out to seek his fortune among his rela- 
tives he was favored. God gave him 
good luck, and increased his substance. 
Joseph is another example of one who 
commenced under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, and went through fiery 
trials that threatened his destruction, 
but came at last to be prince over the 
treasures of Egypt, and stood next to the 
king. He was enabled to deliver his 
brethren by the good luck and prosperity 
that God gave him. 

There was the beginning of the great 
Jewish commonwealth, which as a whole 
has had more sway, (and we may say 
has still,) over the business affairs of the 
world than any other. They have gone 


beyond all other nations in wealth and 
prosperity of a certain kind from that 





There was an inheritance 


time to this. 


in their blood ; 





they took their tone and 
example, and confidence in God, in respect 
to worldly interests, from Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob: and no people ever had the 
command of the wealth of the world that 
they havehad. You may say that their 
present prosperity cannot be connected 
with present faith. But I am by no 
means sure that there is not yet in the 
heart of every Jew, a reverential feeling 
for the faith of the Patriarchs, which 
pleases God. There is every reason to 
think that it is so—that a belief in God’s 
promises and power ,in ‘this department 
has descended through all their genera- 
tions. 

Then, to follow the current of Bible 
history down, take David for example ; 
and he is only one out of a great number. 
In his proceedings he had what would 
be generally called, fanatical faith, in 
the predestination of God, in all mat- 
ters) He always inquired of the oracle 
before going out to battle ; and if the 
Lord said ‘ Go not,’ he went not, let the 
prospects be what they might ; and on 
the other hand, if he said ‘ Go,’ he went, 
though it were in the face of threatenings 
and apparent impossibilities, He went 
out against Goliath with every apparent 
advantage against himself ; but he had an 
instinct of believing heroism in his heart, 
that made him sure. He believed that 
God would let the blaspheming Philis- 
tines know in some way that * the heav- 
ens do rule’ It was in that faith that 
he prospered all his days; and went 
through dangers and fights without end, 
until he succeeded in being established 
over the kingdom of Israel, and became 
the mightiest monarch on the face of the 
earth. The same faith and the same 
providence were seen to work in the case 
of Solomon. His glory and prosperity 
were secured to him by the blessing of 
God. 

In the conclusion of that dispensation, 
the nation was humbled, and sent into 
captivity. But still, God did not forget 
his purpose. He made the Jewish cap- 
tives, 
Abednego, tread on the necks of their 
captors. In spite of all, they surpassed 


every body around them in wisdom and — 


prosperity. Daniel stood up, an@ resist- 
ed the king of Babylon to his face, made 
a distinct confession of God’s authority 
over the nations, and, from time to time, 
compelled his keepers to do the same.— 
Thus God took the ‘ weak things of the 
world to confound and set at nought the 
mighty.’ He claimed and secured to him- 
self in the center of Babylon, which was 
then the center of the world, under the 
heaviest pressure of pride and unbelief, a 
confession that by him princes do rule, 
and that greatness and prosperity are 
distributed by him, 

And even our own experience as a 
church has furnished abundant confirma- 
tion of the truth, that God’s blessing, 
and the simplicity of old Bible characters, 
is better for all purposes than the worldly 
wisdom which dispenses with God. How 
often it has been made manifest to us, 
that our success in business affairs de- 


Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach aiid ~ 














_tle radiance. 


outer world was dense with the blackness 
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pends upon our pleasing God. His pro- 
vidences have satisfied us that we shall 
be prospered in our undertakings, just so 
far as we please him. Let us then be 
sincere, and accept God’s word without 
discount ; trust him as David and Daniel 
and his companions did, and have no 
fellowship with those who are so wise as 
to explam away every thing, nor with the 
spirit which says, ‘What profit is it to 
serve God ?’ 








The Best Gift. 

After all, love remains. The pomp 
and vanity of earth flit by like a shadow, 
and are gone. Fame, honor, riches—all 
vanish, illusory as phantoms. But amid 
the wreck of earthly hopes and aspirations, 
the star of love shines clear and resplend- 
ent, encircling our hearts with an exquis- 
ite halo of joy. Truly, love is the divine 
gift. All sorrow, suffering, deep and 
painful though it be, rending the most 
delicate fibres of our nature, is rendered 
light and transitory, by the inestimable 
blessings which love bestows. Deprive us 
of all material comforts—consign us to a 
life of hardship and toil—coarse food and 
scanty clothing—yet with the sunshine of 
love around us, we are happy. 

Love never faileth. Prophecies shall 
fail, tongues shall cease, knowledge shall 
vanish away, but love remains. It is eter- 
nal. In it is found the mystery of res- 
urrection, of regeneration, of unity. It 
is the element of miracles. Under its ge- 
nial influence the old renew their youth, 
the sick are restored to health, and the 
infirm are healed—chilled and withered 
hearts open and expand into new life and 
vigor—existence once so desolate and 
comfortless, blossoms like the rose. No 
waste so drear but it. is made pleasant and 
fruitful—no face so plain, but love gilds 
it with an inexpressible grace and beauty. 
The most unsightly objects are transform- 
ed, and seem radiant with rosy light. 

Love is the atmosphere of heaven. It 
is superior to time and space. Angels re- 
joice in the love of God, ‘which passeth 
knowledge.’ And as it comes to us from 
its home above, it breathes peace to the 
troubled soul, and quiets the disturbed 
mind by its calm and holy influence. It 
is ever with us, inseparable and indivisible, 
In prisons, pains, persecutions, and the 
profoundest depths of night and darkness, 
where no other radiance penctrates, love 
is omnipresent and cheers us with its gen- 
How it sustained the apos- 
tles through their stormy career when the 


of darkness ; and with what serenity did 
they rise above the tumult and run with 
patience the race that was set before 
them! How trivial and unimportant 
seemed the hardships which they were 
called to undergo—‘light afflictions which 
were but for a moment’—and how they 
faded into insignificance when compared 
with the ‘exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory’ which God had prepared for them! 
An eternity of love was before them ; and 
their attention was absorbed in the con- 
templation of the glorious future. Paul 
expresses the spirit which animated him : 
“Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ? shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword ?....For I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
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nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 
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Return of Dr. Kane--Arctic Discovery. 

The country was electrified last Thursday by 
the news of the safe return of Dr. Kane and his 
company from their Arctic adventure, with that 
of the expedition which was dispatched for their 
relief by the government a few months since, un- 
der Lieut. Hartstrin. The history of the Kane 
expedition is familiar to our readers. After hav- 
ing accompanied Lieut. De Haven’s command in 
its perilous and unsuccessful search after Sir Joun 
FrankuIN, the indefatigable Kane volunteered to 
head a second party for another search, which 
with some assistance from Mr. Grinnevu and 
others, was organized and provided with the ne- 
cessary outfit. The expedition sailed from New 
York in the brig Advance, on May 31, 1853.— 
After their arrival in the Northern Seas little or 
nothing was heard from them, until now, their 
appearance, after spending two winters in that 
dreary region, has removed the fears that were 
generally felt for their safety. 

The story, in brief, that is told by the returned 
explorers is as follows. Their ship became fast- 
ened in the ice at a high northern point, (lat. 78 
deg. 37 min.) during the first winter, and was 
not again released from it. They made excursions 
in various directions over the ice, and in boats 
during the two seasons they were confined there. 
The result of their researches in a northern di- 
rection, appears to be that Greenland is an island, 
connected however with a new found land by an 
immense glacier of ice, along the base of which 
the explorers traveled 80 miles, and that beyond 
this ice-belt there is an open sea—the great 
Northern ocean which has been seen, surmised, or 
imagined by other navigators. Land was charted 
by this expedition as high as 82 deg. 30. min. 
being the nearest to the Pole of any land hitherto 
known. 

Finding no prospect of being able to free their 
vessel from the ice, and their provisions running 
short, the party concluded as a dernier resort to 
abandon the ship, and make their escape to the 
South by other means. Accordingly on the ear- 
liest. opening of spring of the present year they 
left the vessel, dragged their boats over the 
ice a distance of 80 miles, taking with them four 
sick comrades in a dog sledge, and from thence 
made their way by means of boats to the nearest 
settlement in Greenland. The whole distance of 
the journey is said to have been thirteen hundred 
miles, during which they subsisted mainly on the 
wild game which they found on the way, and 
which fortunately was plentful. From Uperna- 
vik the Northern Danish port of Greenland, they 
took passage in a Danish ship for England, but 
on their way they encountered at Disco Island 
the expedition which had been sent for their re- 
lief, and all happily returned to New York together. 
Three of the Kane party were overcome by 
hardship and died during the expedition, and 
nearly all suffered at tmes from the scurvy.— 
Most of the Greenland dogs which they procured 
for sledge excursions, died of lock-jaw, induced 
apparently by the extreme cold, the thermom- 
eter marking 48, 50, and at one time even 60 deg. 
below Zero. The company it is said, appear 
now remarkably hearty and well. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FROM EUROPE. 
The late arrivals bring not much additional 
news, though they furnish voluminous details of 
the taking of Sevastopol. The official report of 
the allied loss, makes it 7,557 French, killed, 
wounded and missing, and 2,447 English. The 
losses of the Russians are loosely estimated at 
18,000 men. The Russians are reported to be 
strengthening themselves in northen Sevastopol, 
and the allics apparently maneuvering for opera- 
tions in the field. 
In Spain it is said the Qucen has quarreled 
with her ministry. 

FROM THE EAST. 

Anew rebellion has broken out against the 
British Government in India, among a large tribe 
of the most uncivilized barbarians, called Santhals. 
At the last accounts the government was said to 
be making head against it. 
In China the pirates are said to hold under con- 
trol a coast line of 200 miles, in the Tea Districts, 











present, nor things to come, nor height, 


and trade is much restricted. 








JAPAN. 

By late intelligence from these Islands we learn 
that there is a prospect of trouble in carrying out 
the provisions of the late treaty negotiated by 
Com. Perry. A few weeks after its ratifications 
had been exchanged, some merchants arrived at 
Simoda from the Sandwich {slands, and made 
preparations to establish themselyes there with 
their families for the purpose of carrying on a 
trade with vessels in the northern Pacific. On 
learning the nature of their business the Governor 
notified them they must leave at the first oppor- 
tunity, as the treaty only contemplated a tempo- 
rary residence. This is said to be an evasion of 
its terms, and in connection with other alleged in- 
fractions has already been the subject of negotia- 
tions and will undoubtedly lead to more. 

The Russians have just concluded a treaty with 
the Japanese Government, the French are negoti- 
ating one, and the ratifications of the Enlish 
treaty are expected to be shortly exchanged. A 
French steam frigate has been Jost in the harbor 
of Nangasaki. 

CALIFORNIA AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

By late intelligence from California we learn 
that over one hundred passengers died of the chol- 
era on one of the Pacific steamers on the passage 
to San Francisco. There are also reports of sev- 
eral extensive fires at different places in that 
State. 

From the Sandwich Islands we have an account 
of the laying of the corner-stone of a sailor’s Home 
by the King in person, and also of a new and re- 
markable volcanicoutburst. The old crater of Ki- 
lauea has started into unwonted activity, and one 
or two new volcanoes are said to have becn form- 
ed. The appearance of one of them is represented 
as like the upheaving of fifteen acres of earth and 


rocks 200 feet high. 
MEXICO. 


The latest news from this troubled country, is 
that Gen. Alvarez has been elected president.— 
The garrison at the capital has sworn allegiance 
to him, and a new ministry been formed. 


PASSMORE WILLIAMSON. 

The case of Passmore Williamson still keeps ex- 
citing the public md. A letter of his is going 
the rounds of the papers written in answer to inqui- 
res on the subject, stating that he contemplates no 
further efforts for his liberation ; that he has ap- 
plied tothe highest authoricy known to the laws 
and has been refused. Simultaneously with this 
appears a notice of an application on the part of 
Jane Johnson and her children, to the United 
States District Court at Philadelphia, Judge Kane 
presiding, asking that the writ issued to Passmore 
Williamson, requiring him to bring her and her 
children into court be quashed. ‘This application 
is made on the ground that a writ of habeas cor- 
pus must be issued on behalf of a party whose lib- 
erty is restrained and not for a party wishing to 
restrain another, Judge Kane in along and elab- 
orate opinion refused the application. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 


‘ —A western correspondent who has 
lately visited Minnesota describes Minnesota city 
as finely located and prospering, and says that 
Mr. R. Pike of that vicinity makes liberal offers 
of land for founding a Community in that part of 
the West. 


—The people of Connecticut have just 
adopted by a popular vote, an amendment to their 
State Constitution, requiring every person to be 
able to reac any article of its Constitution, or any 
section of its statutes, before being qualified to 
vote. 


—The N. Y. Times intimates that 
St. Louis and the State of Missouri are already 
beginning to feel the bad effects of the border 
outrages that have been perpetrated against the 
freedom of Kansas. ‘ Missouri’ it says, will shut 
out from her borders all desirable emigrants more 
effectually than ehe could do by building a Chi- 
nese wall against them. Peaceable, industrious, 
virtuous, and prosperous people will be careful to 
establish themselves elsewhere. Loafers, gam- 
blers, drunkards, and such like emigrants, alune 
will seek their abode inaland where printing 
presses are destroyed, and mob law rules. Capi- 
tal and enterprise are timid and seek the protec- 
tion of law and order.’ 


—Capt. Ingraham, of Koszta notoriety, 
has been presented with a gold medal by the Eu- 
ropean democrats in this country. It is about 
two and a half inches in diameter, and the gold is 
equal in weight to one hundred and forty three 
dollars. 


—The subscriptions to the great work. 











of Professor Agassiz on the Natural History of 


the United States, are already sufficient to insure 
its publication. 


—Salmon P. Chase, late United States 
Senator from Ohio, has been elected Governor of 
that State. 

—A marble monument has just been 
erected to the memory of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
in Mount Auburn Cemetery near Boston. 


—John B. Gough, the noted reformed 
tem lecturer, has just returned from a two 
y of lecturing in England. 





Recent Explorations in Africa, 

Under the above title the New York Tribune 
has an article on the recent safe return of Dr. 
Barth from Central Africa, introduced by the fol- 
lowing interesting remarks on the rapid progress 
of Geographical discovery : 

The present is emphatically the age of discov- 
ery. Atnoperiod since the days of Columbus and 
Cortez, has the thirst for exploration been more 
active and universal than now. One by one the 
outposts of barbarism are stormed and carried; 
advanced parallels are thrown up, and the be- 
seiging lines of knowledge, which, when once es- 
tablished, can never be retaken, are gradually 
closing around the yet unconquered mysteries of 
the globe. Modern exploration is intelligent and 
its results are therefore positive and permanent. 
The traveler no longer wanders bewildered in a 
cloud of fables, prepared to see marvels and but 
too ready to create them; he tests every step of 
his way by the sure light of science, and his pio- 
neer trail becomes a plain and easy path to those 
who follow. The pencil, the compass, the barom- 
eter, and the sextant accompany him; geology, 
botany, and ethnology are his aids, and by these 
helps and appliances, his single brain achieves re- 
sults now which ‘it would once have required an 
armed force to win. 

Within the last twenty-five years all the prin- 
cipal features of the geography of our own vast 
interior regions have been accurately determin- 
ed; the great fields of Central Asia have been 
traversed in various directions, from Bokhara and 
the Oxus to the Chinese wall; the half-known 
river systems of South America have been ex- 
plored and surveyed; the icy continent around 
the Southern Pole has been discovered ; the 
North- Western passage, the ignius-fatuus of near- 
ly two centuries, is at last found; the Dead Sea 
is stripped of its fabulous terrors, the course of 
the Niger is no longer a myth, and the sublime 
secret of the Nile is almost wrested from his 
keeping. The Mountains of the Moon, sought 
for through two thousand years, have been be- 
held by a Caucasian eye; an English steamer has 
ascended the Chadda to the frontiers of the great 
Kingdom of Bornou; Leichardt and Sturt have 
penetrated the wilderness of Australia; the Rus. 
sians have descended from Irkoutsk to the mouth 
of the Amoor; the antiquated walls of Chinese 
prejudice have been cracked and are fast tumbling 
down, and the canvas screens which surround Ja- 
pan have been cut by the sharp edge of American 
enterprise. Such are the principal results of 
modern exploration. What quarter of a century, 
since the form of the earth and the boundaries of 
its land and water were known, can exhibit such 
a list of achievements ? 

Of all the more recent schemes of exploration 
none approaches in interest and importance the 
expedition to Central Africa, which has now been 
carried on for nearly six years under the com- 
bined patronage of the English and Prussian Gov- 
ernments. Notices of the progress of this expe- 
dition have from time to time appeared in our col- 
umns. Piece by piece, with long intervals be- 
tween, the story of its difficulties, 1ts dangers, its 
defeats and successes, has been transinitted across 
that Sahara, from whose further bourn so few 
travelers return, and for a long time its final fate 
seemed to hang by a thread which the slightest 
chance might snap. One after one the intrepid 
explorers sickened and died, and when, a year 
ago, it was reported that Dr. Barth, the last re- 
maining member of the criginal company, had 
been murdered in Timbuctoo, the world was al- 
most ready to believe that the Central African 
secret was but a lure to tempt brave men to their 
destruction, 

But the truthis, this expedition seems destined 
to become the turning-point in the history of 
African exploration. After much disaster, it is 
at last successful beyond all expectation. On the 
morning of the 8th of September, Dr. Barth iand- 
ed at Marseilles, precisely five years and nine 
months after his departure from that port in 
1849, on his way to Tripoh to join Mr. Richardson, 
who had command of the expedition. The inter- 
vening period contains a history of greater peril 
and privation, greater hazards, and more wonder- 
ful escapes, greater disappointments and more 
complete triumphs, than has ever fallen to the lot 
of any African trave As the return of Dr. 
Barth may be looked upon as the termination of 
the original expedition, notwithstanding Dr. 
Vogel still remains to attempt further discoveries, 
we proceed to give a brief outline of what it has- 
accomplished. 

The outline which then follows, of Dr. Barth’s. 
journeys and explorations would hardly be intelli- 
gible with our present maps of the regions he vis- 
ited. It is sufficient to say that the expedition 
fully explored Lake Tsad, and the middle course 
of the River Niger; penetrated to Timbuctoo and 
visited several kingdoms never before entered by 
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s European. Two of Dr. Barth's companions, Mr. 
fuchardson and Dr. Overweg died, leaving him to 
prosecute his perilous researches in this hitherto 
fatal region alone ; and on his return from Timbuc- 
too, on the first of last December, he met in Dr. 
Vogel who had been sent to join, him, the first 
white man he had seen for more than two years! 

The article further states that recent explorers 
in Southern Africa, from the direction of the Cape 
of Good Hope, have penetrated to a point only 10 
degrees south of the Equator, and adds, ‘There now 
remains but a belt of fifteen degrees of latitude to 
be traversed to enable the explorers of the north 
toshake hands with the explorers of the South. 
In less than twenty years their trails will touch, 
and the secret of Africa be won 


Can we fail to see the majesty of God in thus 








rapidly finishing up the six thousand years’ work 
of reducing the earth under the hand of man? Is 
it not for some approaching end, and that end the 
establishment of his kingdom in the unity and 
plessedness of all his children ? 





Moses’ Last Prayer. Deut. 3: 24-=27. 


‘ Lord God, thou hast begun to show 

Thy servants thy great power and grace ; 
What god in Heaven, or earth below 
Do all these heathen nations know, 

Whose works can with thy works have place? 


‘When the hard yoke of bondage pressed, 
Thy people cried, nor cried in vain ; 
Our wrongs were then by thee redressed ; 

I saw the oppressor sore oppressed, 
*Till glad he loosed our galling chain. 


‘I saw the wide, deep sea divide 
Beneath that wonder-working rod— 

It was a wall on either side,— 

Thus thro’ its depths thou didst provide 
A path that safe thy people trod. 


‘I saw that sea’s returning wave 
Close o’er the Swift pursuing foe ; 
The strength of Egypt, King and slave, 
That mighty host fouad common grave, 
Their pyramid, the waters low. 


‘ We sang deliverance on that shore, 

While peace like those still waters flowed, 
The dread, the vengeful danger o’er ; 
The fear that pressed, now feared no more, 

Our hearts with thankful rapture glowed. 


‘ From thence thro’ the low wilderness, 
O’er sterile rocks and sandy plain— 

New foes arise, new dangers press, 

But still thy mercy deigns to bless, 
And plenty strew around like rain. 


‘ Thro’ all that long lone journey round, 
Thy pillar’d glory shone before, 
While rose the mountains, glory crown’d, 
Sinai, and Horeb, —whence resound 
Thine awful voice, the thunder’s roar. 


* Now as by Jordan’s stream we stand, 
With Bashan’s fields of green around, 
Judged by past mercies of thy hand— 
Thy watchful care, thy pure command, 
What must this long sought land be found ? 


*O let thy servant pass before 
To that good land, to Lebanon, 
The mount that Abram traversed o’er, 
The land where dwelt our sires of yore, 
And raised to ,thee the altar stone.’ 


With Jordan's bank thy works shall end ; 
A Land, fairer than Canaan waits; 

Up to the mountain’s top ascend,— 

O’er the rich scene thy vision bend, 
Then pass within the pearly gates. 


Verona, N. Y. H. ON. Ie 





Correspondence, 
Lafayette, lil., Sept. 30, 1855. 

{ had occasion a few weeks since to visit a Com- 
munity or Association of Swedes, located ten miles 
northwest from here. Their associative object, as 
near as I can learn, embraces a community of 
property without any respect to religion whatever. 
Ybey number several hundred and are becoming 
very wealthy. They own several thousand acres 
of land most of which they cultivate. Their build- 
ings are mostly constructed of brick ; one of them 
is said to be two hundred feet long, thirty wide, 
aud four stories high: they have recently erected 
a building designed to be a tavern, the construction 
and workmanship of which indicate much mechan- 
ical ingenuity. A flouring mill and manufacturing 
establishments of various kinds are also owned and 
manned by them. Their style of dress differs con- 
siderably frum the ordinary costume, which J re- 
gard asa step from bad to worse, their appearance 
being by no means prepossessing. In consequence 
of the marriage system heretofore tolerated by 
them, their numbers have been rapidly increasing, 
and in order to prevent a cumbersome population 
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the members from marriage: marriage contracts 
already made however are to be recognized as 
valid. Ww. H. G. 


Sackets’ Harbor, N.'Y., Oct 10., 1825. 
Ihad heard many scandals about the Oneida 
Perfectionists, and not being acquainted with you 
I made a visit to Oneida on the third of July last, 
to gain a more certain knowledge of your society 
by a personal interview. I thought to have the 
privilege of staying with you over the fourth, to 
sce if you agreed with the multitude, and practic- 
ed their follies,on that occasion. You gave me 
the privilege of looking over your gardens, nurse- 
ries, &c. I was pleased with the order displayed 
in your buildings, dress and persons. I think I 
surveyed you with asingle eye. I made up my 
mind to purchase of you a tract, ‘Salvation from 
Sin,’ and a book for students of the Higher Law, 
Bible Communism.’ I have read with great sat- 
isfaction the subjects treated of in these works. 
I am strongly impressed that you are following 
Christ in putting away sin by sacrificing all sel- 
fishness and putting on the new man. ‘The lib- 
eral man devises liberal things, and by liberal 
things he stands.’ You appear to have made an 
attempt to swallow up death in victory; if such 
be the fruits of Communism I admire the tree 
because of its good fruits. Christ promised to 
his disciples that he would send the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter, and that He would lead them into 
all truth; under His influence they formed a 
church and had all things common. If the sov- 
ereignty of Christ is to be acknowledged by the 
world and all kings to bow down to him, and al! 
nations are to serve him and obey him, the Son 
of man will send his angels to iake out of his 

kingdom all things-that offend and do iniquity. 

Yours truly, 3. de 

rr ro 


Lessons from the War. 


A friend remarks in a late letter that while 
riding in the cars he noticed the passengers were 
all absorbed with the news of the fall of Sevasto- 
pol. This reminds us that not the least among 
the remarkable things of the present strife in the 
Crimea, is the fact that the scenes there enacting 
are taking place in the presence of the whole world. 
The late news from the Crimea flew with light- 
ning speed from one end of the civilized world to 
the other. The means of communication have 
made giant strides since the last great war in 
Europe, and now the interest is no longer con- 
fined to one particular country or locality, but the 
universal nation of mankind are kept gazing at the 
scene, and sitting injudgment thereon. Then again, 
the press, by means of its reporters, brings out in 
vivid minuteness those details of the drama which 
heretofore were known only to the immediate 
actors. Witness the following paragraph from a 
thrilling description of the late bombardment in 
the London Times : 


Suddenly, along the earth curtain between 
Bastions Nos. 7 and 8 three jets of flame spring 
up into the air and hurl up as many pillars of 
earth and dust, which are warmed into ruddy 
hues by the horizontal rays of the sun. The 
French have exploded three fougasses to blow in 
the counterscarp, and to serve as a signal to their 
men. Instantly from the sea to the dockyard 
creek there seeins to run a stream of fire, and 
fleecy, curling, rich white smoke, as though the 
earth had been rent in the throes of an earthquake, 
and was vomiting forth the material of her volca- 
noes. The lines of the French trenches were at 
once covered as though the very clouds of Heav- 
en had settled down upon them and were whirl- 
ed about in spiral jets, in festoons, in clustering 
bunches, in columns and in sheets, all com- 
mingled, involved together by the vehement 
flames beneath. 

The crash of such a tremendous fire must nave 
been appalling, but the wind and the peculiar con- 
dition of the atmosphere did not permit the 
sound to produce any great effect on our camp; 
in the city, for the same reason, the noise must 
have been terrific and horrible. The iron storm 
tore over the Russian lines, tossing up, as if in 
sport, jets of earth and dust, rending asunder 
gabiona, and “ squelching” the parapets, or bound- 
ing over among the houses and ruins in their 
rear. The terrible file of iron, about four miles 
in front, rushed across the plain, carrying death 
and ruin with it, swept with its heavy and irre- 
sistible wings the Russian flanks, and searched 
their centre to the core. A volley so startling, 
simultaneous and tremendously powerful, was 
probably never yet uttered since the cannon 
found its voice. 


In striking contrast with this, and presenting 
a far more serious and suggestive shade of the 
picture, is the following from an article in the 
Evening Post on the present and prospective 
searcity of food in France: 


Those who are but superficially read in the his- 
tory of the world know that when the blood- 
hounds of war are let louse, they do not ravage 
the nations alone; it is in company with other 





the Trustees of the Association have prohibited 


calamities that they hunt down their victims.— 


Great wars are often accompanied with great 
dearths, and pestilence sometimes walks in the 
train of famine. War withdraws from the tillage 
of the field the most active, vigorous, and spirited 
laborers; they perish in combat, and their place 
must be supplied by recruits from such of their 
class a8 remain on their farms. Either a smaller 
extent of soil must be cultivated, or it must be 
cultivated less thoroughly and with less success, 
by fewer, feebler, and less skillful hands. When 
such immense hosts are assembled in the battle- 
field, when such vast numbers of the flower of 
the youth of Europe are engaged in gathering the 
harvest of the dead, filling graves instead of gran- 
aries, it would be madness to expect that the 
earth would yield her increase as abundantly as 
in peaceful times. The countries which are so 
fortunate as not to be involved in the war must 
supply the deficiency. 





Farmers’ Gold Mines. 


The following article from the N. Y. Times 
contains come important suggestions, well worthy 
the attention of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed, The Community have trie@ and proved 
the value of muck used in this way, and are now 
having a series of bees every favorable afternoon 
for the purpose of obtaining a liberal supply of 
this article from a swamp on the domain : 


A bed of muck upon a farm is a veritable gold 
mine for him who will use the necessary labor 
and skill to dig up and appropriate the precious 
ore. The original elements which form the 
great bulk of all growing plauts are the same, 
and any one plant in its decay will furnish organ- 
ic food for any and every other plant. Those de- 
posites of black earth found in swamps, along 
brooks, and in low spots in the meadow or pas- 
ture field, are chiefly masses of half decayed 
vegetable matter, which should all be gathered 
and taken to the cultivated fields as food for 
growing crops. 

It is better, however, to mingle muck and peaty 
matter with the materials of the barn-yard.— 
Their decay has been partially arrested by an 
asphaltic or pitchy coating, and the action of 
lime, ashes, or other alkalies, or the fermentation 
of the manure heaps, is required tu hasten the de- 
composition and prepare the elements for entering 
into new organizations. 

At this season, before the Autumn floods and 
Winter’s frosts lock up or render inaccessible 
those beds of black mold, they should be dug out 
and thrown into heaps to drain, that they may be 
ready for carting to the farm yard at leisure.— 
This is not a trifling matter to be left to chance— 
to be attended to or not, as may suit present con- 
venience—but is one of vital umportance to every 
farmer who would thrive in his business. Except 
upon the new rich lands of the West, the profits 
of the farmer depend much upon his skill in 
managing and increasing his manure heap. The 
amount and richness of this is a fair indication of 
his probable success or failure. Many are becom- 
ing aware of this, and millions are now paid 
every year for the manurial deposits of the Chin- 
cha or Peruvian Islands. Where no nearer or 
cheaper suurces of fertilizers are available, | this is 
doubtless economical; but a little examination of 
their own farms, a little prospecting for the home 
gold mines will show thousand of those now en- 
deavoring to enrich their lands from foreign 
sources, that they can do it at acheaper rate. A 
hundred loads of this black muck thrown out to 
dry at this season, and afterwards mingled with 
an equal bulk of fresh deposites in the barn yard, 
will produce two hundred loads of very rich ma- 
nure, fully equal, bulk for bulk, with the best 
yard deposites. Experience has fully tested the 
truth of this assertion, and intelligent theory 
tells why this is so, As the animal excrements 
are usually left in the yard, one-half or three- 
fourths is lost by decay and evaporation into the 
air, but an admixture of muck or peat checks the 
too rapid decay, and retains the escaping gases, 
which constitutes by far the richest portions of 
all manures ; and further, during this fermenta- 
tion, the muck itself becomes decomposed and 
prepared to enter at once into the plant as food. 





Evil Thinking. 

This is a disease extensively prevalent 
in all society : but a spiritual community 
is particularly exposed to its infection. 
In the process of our union, character 
is minutely developed—strong contrasts 
meet—different tastes and habits come 
in collision—and there are a thousand 
interferences which isolation avoids, and 
a thousand temptations to evil thinking, 
not incident to worldly intercourse. The 
adhesive power is steadily overcoming 
inequalities, and we shall finally come 
into. perfect sympathy of taste and feeling, 
being conformed to our heavenly stand- 
ard ; but while the assimilation is imper- 
fect, we have need of that charity which 
thinketh no evil. We should be able to 
suspend decisive judgment, to hold loosely 
our individual preferences, and not tempt 





evil. thoughts in others by obtrusively 
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presenting them, or be led into evil think- 
ing ourselves by a too sensitive taste.— 
We have the voluntary power of shutting 
our minds to evil thoughts. Our ears are 
open to all sounds, but we can stop them 
when we please, or shut our eyes upon 
unpleasant sights. So We cam, intercept 
the transmission of evil thoughts, and: 
where there is really evil, our hearts- 
may be blind. It. isa good rule not to 
allow ourselves to see evil in others, only 
so far as we have the disposition and op- 
portunity to remove it. This is the rule 
of love. So far as the detection and criti- 
cism of evil is subservient to charity, it is 
good. But if we contemplate evil with. 
personal feelings, with the spirit ot bitter 
censure, we add evil to evil—we torment 
ourselves, and cause the offense to abound, 
so far as our spirit of condemnation works 
in the accused. This is not God-like.— 
God has saved the world by not seeing 
evil—by looking at us through lis Son, 
and justifying us while we are yet sinners. 
We are full of ofimperfection, but we 
grow and improve in the sunshine of his 
love. He upbraids us not, and we arc 
saved by his faith and hope for us.; when 
we could not justify ourselves, he finds a 
way. He loves us for what, we shall he. 
and overlooks what weare. Shall we add 
the contribution of our spirit to the in- 
fusion of justification which God seeks to 
communicate to the world, or infect the 
moral atmosphere with the breath of 
evil thoughts ? 





The Time Crisis. 

The problem of complete salvation. 
both individual and social, is in some 
respects different in this age from what 
it was in Paul’s time. Then the design 
was to permit the leaven of the gospel to 
work in individuals until their characters 
were fitted for Community, or secial uni- 
ty, and to then remove them to a place 
where that unity could be effected in 
peace. Now God designs that that 
church shall take up its abode here, and 
prepare for itself an, eternal dwelling 
place. The individual purification, and: 
the social organization, may go on to-. 
gether, and mutually assist each, other. 
The 144,000 who are ruling the nations, 
and for whom the earth is to be a bridal 
portion, are infusing into this world the 
spirit which is the fruit of 2,000 years of 
training under the personal superinten- 
dence of Chris in the invisible world.— 
This we are persuaded is the secret first- 
cause of the earnest movement which is 
affecting marriage, and other institutions 
which lie at the very foundation of socie- 
ty. The cause of Christ. has its Sevasto- 
pol to take, and that is the power of 
habit and public opinion which has been 
accumulating under the reign of discord 
since the world began. As marriage is 
the form of selfishness which gives to 
the other institutions almost their entire 
shape and character, it is there that the 
most stubborn resistance is met. It is 
the Malakoff tower of selfishness. It is 
evidently pretty closely invested and 
hard pressed, It is surrounded by a 
motley array ; and many who are doing 
much to destroy it can scarcely give an 
acknowledgable reason for what they 
are doing, yet we are persuaded that the 
truth willever come uppermost, and the: 
cause of Christ will gain. Whichever 
institution or form of society is the 
nearest conformed to things as they are 
in Heaven, which can retain and protect 
all that is valuable in the old order of 
things, without inheriting its curses, will 
reap the reward of the victory which is 
being won. H. J. & 
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Our compact manner of living in Community, 
has impelled us to study with considerable inter- 
est the principles relating to the use of air in 
respiration, and the importance of proper ventila- 
tionof rooms. We think there is too much igno- 
rance. and carelessness upon this subject among 
people generally ; especialiy there is a tendency 
to purchase artificial and superficial warmth by 
‘acans of close stoves,and close rooms, at the ex- 
pense of that most vital requisite of our internal 
organiaation, pure air. We find in the following 
article from the Phrenological Journal a very 
sensible expression of vigws on this subject ; and 
we agree with the remark of a friend after hear- 
ing it read m our evening circle, that_a lecture of 
this kind should be given as often as once a 
month in every family, until there is a permanent 
and intelligent regard awakened for the truth it 
points out : 

Respiration. 

To man, no commodity, no article of value 
at all compares with arr; nor is any function 
of eur being as important as BREATHING.—— 
Even fvod, so imperiously demanded by the 
animal economy, is only a noble, while inspir- 
ation is the sovereign kitfg, among all our phys- 
ical functions, because it supplies a material 
more necessary to the life-process than any 
other. That element is oxygen, and its offices 
are to thin and purify the blood, and, aided by 
food, to eat up the system. These two 
palpable facts should teach us its absolute im- 
portance and relative value, that for it nature 
has made such ample provision, and that we so 
soon die without it. What pains nature has 
taken to diffuse air wherever man can go, 80 
that he may always and everywhere find a full 
supply. Only,with the utmost effort can it be 
excluded. Nor but afew minutos can man 
survive its loss. Though for some time can 
the lower animals do without it, and slow,"inert 
persons longer than active ones, because its 
consumption is less rapid, and exhaustion less 
speedy, yet the first minute of suspended re- 
spiration sinks the life-power, while from five 
to eight minutes proves fatal even to the lowest 
in the human scale. 

Than this fact, what could as effectually 
teach us the importance of its ful! and perpet- 
ual supply ? If the want of it so soon proves 
fatal, shall not its sparse supply be proportion- 
ally enfeebling and destructive of the life-pow- 
er? ‘If to be wholly without it in a few min- 
utes eauses death, of course to only half breathe 
‘from day to day; is to be ouly half alive, 
whereas to breathe abundantly is tosupply our- 
selves with a corresponding abundance of life- 
power. 

In these three aspects would we consider this 
subject. Virst, in that of its orrice. What 
does it po? It supplies oxygen. Breath, when 
inspired, contains over 20 per cent oxygen ; 
when expired, only 12 per cent, having lost 
one third of this element. And what does ox- 
ygen do? It thins the blood—this grand’ por- 
ter of the life elements. As we suspend 
breathing, the heart beats slower and still slow- 
er, till it soon stops altogether, because the 
hloud becomes so thick as completely to stag- 
nate and death soon supervenes. Death by 
drowning is caused solely by this stagnation. 
The obvious inferenee is, that imperfect or 
nartial cireulation, causing hot head and cold 
hands and feet, is to be obviated by more copi- 
ous breathing, for this will so thin the blood 
that it will flow more freely to the extremities 
and skin. Nor is any thing more certain than 
that such breathe too little. 

Second. And in what consists palpitation of 
the heart but in this same want of breath, and 
consequent thickening of the blood, so that it 
dams up about the heart? Nor is any cure 
for this complaint as effectual &s the copious 
breathing of fresh air. Excess of food is anoth- 
er cause, yet only relative to the breathing. 
Food thickens, breath thins the blood, so that 
hepatie paticnts require to eat less, as well as 
breathe more. In these two things consist the 
principal cures for this complaint. Ye who suf- 
fer from a throbbing, labouring heart, remember 
and practice this cure. Knock about out of 
doors. Work in the fresh air all you can 
endure. Take deep and frequent inspira- 
tions of this blood-thinning element, and put 
yourself on a short allowance of simple food, 
and you will rapidly convalesce. 

Third. To remove waste MatTer from 
the system is «nother office of breath. Every 
inspiration both loads the blood with oxygen, 
which sends it frothing and bounding though 
the system, and also unloads it of morbid mat- 
ter. The life-process is one of perpetual and 
rapid waste This leaves used-up or spent 
matter thoughout the body, which, unless re- 
moved, clogs, irritates, and engenders disease. 
The system must be kept heated up to a tem- 
perature far above surrounding objects, This 
is done by the spontaneous combustion of the 


elaborated by the stomach. Now all combus- 
tion causes smoke and ashes, of which carbonic 
acid gas forms no small part, and this is a dead- 
ly poison. All know how fatal the burning of 
charcoal ina tight room is to life. Why? 
Because it evolves this same carbonic acid 
gas, which, when taken into the lungs, so soon 
causes death. Now it is obviously no worse 
to inhale a given amount of this gas into the 
system, than to let the same amount, manu- 
factured in the system, remain there ; for it is 
the presence of this gas which does the mis- 
chief. It is this gas which darkens and 
thickens the blood, and is constitutionally hos- 
tile to life. Anxious to eject this poisonous 
enemy from the system as fast as it is manu- 
factured, the life power packs it on to the 
blood, which earries it to the lungs, and casts 
it out with every breath. Of course if we 
breathe but little, we cast out but little, leav- 
ing a vast surplus to clog and disorder all the 
life-functions. Since this gas darkens the blood, 
of course dark or blue veins show that this gas 
is not carried off as fast as it is manufactured, 
or that the life-power is becoming s!owly but 
effectually poisoned and killed. 

This principle expounds the true way of 
earrying off morbid matter, or disease from the 
system. Instead of taking physic to evacuate 
it by the bowels, we should pocror with 
BREATH, and evacuate it through the lungs. 
We may properly open the pores and expel 
it through the skin, yet only a part of disease 
ean pass out through that channel. The nat- 
ural outlet of this poisonous gas is not through 
the skin, but the tunes. Do all we ean 
through the skin, a large balance remains, which 
refuses to leawe the system unless expelled 
through the lungs. We talk about the Allo- 
pathic, Homeopathic, Thompsonion, Hydro- 
pathic, Graham, and other methods of curing 
disease, yet the best of all remains to be de- 
veloped, and that is, curing By BreaT#. Co- 
nious respiration is as potent a means of expel- 
ling ‘disease as of supporting life. T will eure 
a patient of disease faster and more effectually 
by water and air than any or all the other 
modes of doctoring. Water is the best reme- 
dial agent now in vogue, but air is far better— 
is the very best in nature. For dyspepsia it 
has no equal. Nothing as effectually either 
earries off superabundant food, or provokes 
stomachie or intestinal action. A large propor- 
tion of all we eat is carbon, and this must be 
burned up by breath in heating us. Nothing 
but the oxygen inhaled in breath can consume 
it. Dyspepsia consists in taking more food 
into the system by eating than we burn out 
by breathing, and whatever miserable dyspeptic 
will simply restore proportion between his eat- 
ing and breathing, will thereby cure himself.— 
Hence, those who vacate counting-room or 
study, and live for a time much out of doers 
generally recover. , 

Breathing pure air involves two points-—be- 
ing much out of doors--and no human being 
should be content unless several hours daily 
in the open air——as well as abundant ventila- 
tion. The vitality of air once breathed is 
nearly exhausted. Hence, for several persons 
to remain in a close, small room for hours, and 
perhaps heated at that, pains having previously 
been taken to stop all its eracks—thus breath- 
ing over and over again .the same fetid air, 
loaded with carbonie poison—is most ruinous 
to the life-power, and will never be allowed by 
those who prize life and know its conditions. 

Than this need of abundant breathing material 

what can as effectually expose the folly of small 
rooms and houses, or demonstrate the utility of 
large ones. How many times must readers have 
felt half stifled on going into small, hot, and 
occupied rooms? At first they felt that they 
could hardly live a minute in them, but soon, 
became reconciled to them. Nature revolts at 
them, and her remonstrance should be heeded. 
Warm rooms are also correspondingly injuri- 
ous; for heat both rarifies the air, so that a 
given bulk contains but little comparatively of 
this life-generating ingredient, and, when the 
fire is in the room heated, burns out no small 
part of the remainder. It is best io occupy 
rooms as cool as we well can and be vomforta- 
ble ; and gradually habituate ourselves to those 
still cooler, relying for heat more on clothing, 
exercise, and breathing, than fuel. Fires 
should be put off till late in the fall, and laid 
aside early in the spring, and be used but little 
except in severe cold weather. 
Especially should young and old sleep in 
large and well-aired apartments. Here cer- 
tainly can we keep ourselves warm by clothing, 
and enjoy all the advantages of fresh air. I 
care not if windows and doors are both open— 
and this is my own ustal ranner of sleeping, 
both summer and winter. Norshould any ever 
sleep in rooms where there are fires. 

But the thought we pen this article to de- 
velope is the true method of breathing. Most 
persons breathe with only the upper part of 








oxygen recived from the lungs, and the carbon 


the lungs. Having small lungs at best, they 





do not breathe with half they do possess.—-- 
This is partly owing to their posture. Most 
persons stoop forward too much to inflate half 
their lungs ; for it is obvious this position 
cramps and doubles up the lungs, especially 
their lower portion, besides preventing the free 
expansion of the ribs. This is rendered ob- 
vious by the philosophy of breathing. It is 
performed by means ‘of a flat muscle, called 
the diaphragm or midriff, stretched across he- 
low the heart and lungs, which, by contracting 
draws down the organs in the abdomen, while 
muscles between the ribs called the intercostal. 
draw them up, thus producing a vacuum into 
which the air rushes, and from which it is ex- 
pelled by the relaxing of these muscles, which 
lets the viscera rise to their place and the ribs 
fall to theirs. By noticing the way we breathe, 
it will be seen that the chest heaves and the 
abdomen swells as we inhale air, but shrinks as 
we expel it. It is thus obvious that the bend- 
ing posture prevents the bowels from giving 
way before the diaphragm, and thus lessen the 
vacuum, and, of course, amount of air inhaled. 
Hence, no one should ever bend the small of 
the back outwardly, but always inwardly, so as 
to throw the abdominal organs forward in order 
to give them room to retire before the con- 
tracting diaphragm. Very few people know 
how tosit. Rarely ever should the back of 
the chair be touched, and when so, keep the 
spine strait. Hence ottomans are far prefer- 
able to chairs, and all should learn to sit inde- 
pendently of the chair back, that is, to sit 
straight upon themselves, bending only at the 
hip-joint. 

Throwing the shoulders forward is also per- 
nicious to health, by preventing that rising of 
the ribs which inflates the lungs. Bend your 
shoulders forward and try to draw in a long 
breath, and then bend them back and do the 
same, and you will perceive the difference to be 
about one half. And then both the warping 
posture and throwing the shoulders forward is 
so insignificant in appearance, so small and mean 
in its natural language, as though the subject 
would double up and slink away out of sight, 
as if he had done some low-lived thing ; while 
to throw out the chest snd abdomen gives a no- 
ble, commanding, attractive posture. A shrunk- 
en, warping figure is most homely, while throw- 
ing the shoulders back, and small of the back 
forward, adds prepossession, beauty, and maj- 
esty to the motion «nd appearance. 

But its magie power is over nervous patients. 
Take a nervous woman, and secure the copious 
inspiration of fresh air, and in one month she 
can be completely regenerated, and put in a 
way permanently to recover. Nor is any thing 
more promotive of nervous disease than close 
confinement in hot, ill-ventilated rooms. 

These remarks show the absolute importance 
of veutilating sick rooms. Keep the patient 
warm by clothes, and then throw windows up 
and doors open, and if any thing will expel 
disease, or restore health. this will. ad ° 

To puny children these principles apply 
more effectually than to adults, because of 
their greater need of breath. Words are pow- 
erless to tell the value of fresh air to pining in- 
fants and sickly children. Oh, how many mo- 
thers have buried choice flowers of humanity, 
one after another, by too close confinemert. 
Give almost any child ait enough, and it will 
live, be its diseases what they may. Nor is 
any thing better for children than hallooing. 
Hence their incessant and loud talking, and 
frolicsome screaming. Do, parents, indulge 
them in that for which nature has given them 
so great a predisposition. These boisterous 
lung-exercises not only enhance the life-power 
of to-day, but expand the lungs to inhale still 
more to-morrow. . 

Children should never be allowed to fold 
their arms forward on‘their chests, but behind 
them, if at all, for this expands the chest, and 
facilitates lung-inflation. While writing, too, 
special pains should be taken to keep the 
chest and spine straight, and bend whatever is 
necessary at the hip joint, not the back. 

Of course rocking-chairs, as now constructed, 
ought never to be used, for they produce that 
double bend of the spine inwardly, and shoul- 
ders forward, so preventive of free respiration. 
They might be constructed to face exactly the 
other way—their sides warping outwardly, and 
their tops turning backward, thus warping the 
sitter backward instead of forward, with infinite 
benefit. Will not some chair-maker improve 
on this hint, to start a new pattern and real im- 
provement in their structure ? is ° 





The Cincinnati Times gives an account of 
a balloon ascension, or rather descension of an 
unusual and terrific character. Mons. Godard, 
and five other persons in a balloon of ex- 
traordinary dimensions, made a fine ascent 
from that city, and while delightfully voyaging 
through the air, just far enough above terra 
firma to get a fine view of the landscape, hear 


appearance created, and occasionally exchange 
a word with their less aspiring neighbors, the 

discovered a fearfully dark and portentous cloud 
bearing down upon them. Mons. Godard quick. 
ly threw out all his ballast and made: every ex. 
ertion to ascend above it, but notwithstandi 

they reached the bight of 17,000 feet the tem. 
pest sucked them in, and they found themselves 
rapidly descending to the earth in the midst 
of pitchy darkness. On reaching the earth 
the anchor was thrown out but caught and 
held only an instant, and then they went whiz. 
zing and bounding, bumping and thumping over 
cornfields, fences, stumps and trees, with furi- 
oug velocity. One by one the most of them 
were violently thrown from the car, until the 
balloon caught in a tree, which so great was its 
force it overthrew. Being torn in the collision 
it collapsed and of course stopped farther pro- 
gress. Though they were all more or less 
bruised and wounded but one man was seriously 





hurt he having three ribs broken. 








Anecdotes of Milton. 

The circumstance of the first wife of the 
poet, being a great shrew, is familiar to most 
readers of his life, but not the way in which he 
got her. He exhibited nothing of the great- 
ness of his mind in his choice of a wife, for his 
first wife was the object of sudden fancy. He 
left London, and unexpectedly returned a 
married man—united to a woman with dispo- 
sitions so uncongenial, that the romp was 
frightened at the literary habits of the great 
poet, found his house a solitary place, beat his 
nephews, and rap away after a month’s resi- 
dence. 

In connection with this woman is his witty 
reply to the Duke of Buckingham, after he 
became blind. The Duke called her a rose, 
whereupon Milton replied: ‘I am no judge of 
colors, and it may be so, for I feel the thorns, 
daily.’ 

Equal to this was his shrewd reply to James 
IT, when Duke of York, who made a visit to 
Milton, out of curiosity. In the course of 
their conversation, James said to him, that he 
thought his blindness was a judgment of Heav- 
en on him, because he had written against 
Charles I, his (James’s) father, when Milton 
replied: ‘If your highness thinks that misfor- 
tunes are an index of the wrath of Heaven, 
what must you think of your father’s tragical 
end? Ihave only lost my:eyes—/e lost his 
head ? The retort was severe, but a just and 
merited one, 

He was the author of a celebrated and oft- 
quoted line of poetry, of which but few proba- 
bly know the origin. When attending at St. 
Paul’s school, London, at one of the examina- 
tions, the subject for poetical composition hap- 
pened to be our Savionr’s first miracle, of 
changing water into wine. Much was written 
and handed in on the subject. When it came 
to Milton’s turn, from whom little was expect- 
ed, he merely wrote on a slate one line, 

‘Lhe conscious water saw its God, and blushed.’ 


The laconie beauty of the line and simple sub- 
limity of the idea were so striking, that the 
judges looked at each other in astonishment ; 
and after bestowing encomiums upon the more 
elaborate productions according to their merits, 
they awarded the prize to Milton. It was an 
early evidence of the powers of mind that pro- 
duced ** Paradise Lost.”-—Home Journal. 





According to the Courier. des Etats Unis, 
the Russian flag counted at Sebastopol, in the 
month of September, 1854, seventeen ships, 
five of 120 guns, the remainder of 84 guns; four 
frigates of sixty guns ; four corvettes or brigs ; 
twelve steamships; and eighty-two ships of in- 
ferior rank; ‘in all 108 ships carrying 2,200 
guns. ‘This colossal armament was destroyed 
by the Russians themselves, a la Moscow, to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of their 
enemies. 








Co Correspondents. 

J. ., N. ¥.—The Berean. a book published by the Commu, 
nity, contains articles on both the subjects you mention, to- 
gether with much other matter that would be likely to interest 
you. Itis the best exposition of our religious views that you 
cuuld have to carry to England. We can furnish you with 
Bible Communism at $4.50 per dozen, wholesale. 

S. R. W., Boston.— We send you all the back numbers called 
for. exeept Nos. 157, 158, 159, and 160, which you will find are 
not contained in the 3d Vol. The last No. of the Vol. is 156. 
We do not put any price upon them. 

J. R. & C. S., Mass.—Mr. C. will probably answer your 
letter on hisreturn from the West. 

J. S., Ill—You will find an answer to your questions by 
consulting faithfully our yarious publications, particularly the 
Berean and Bible Communism. Thorough Christianity, after 
the New Testament pattern, isthe necessary preparation for 
Communisin. 

G. W. R., N. ¥.—Your letter and package by express are re- 
ceived, and will be attended to by the trap department, Inan- 
swer to your inquiry, Of course not. 
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